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THE REPOSITORY. 


i the Mi 1 us Register, Geneva, N. ¥ 
SOPHIA, 
OR THE GIRL OF THE PINE WOODS 
CHAPTER III 
Sophia had told her mother concerning the rat 
tle-snake, and although Mrs. Thom] n was vé 


a superstitious \ 





t but draw some favorablk nelusions in he 
own mind, from the circumstance that had taken 
' 
A ) \ similitude of deception—of s 
—ot ¢ ty—in iact th remy of mankind 
1 at serpent, the devil A serpent 
! t lestroved i st i h, } oba : 
gvould har stroyed her daughter—but her daugh 
ter woul t have en exposed had it not been 
’ stranger. It was in assisting him that sl 
t um«¢ I—still s have been 
o that vav, and might have been bitten by 
sna t s ing had V i are | \ 
facts were the same—the snake w 
killed by 10 could it was not at 
v abi T 
Who knows, my uct said s ‘but tha 
this st g s, at least, the ‘ s ood 
news ft S It k I hav fore and 
is I first place pay the and 
lease your fa q a strong oof that he feels 
no a mmon sympathy for our misfortunes.’ 
i hop said the girl, ‘that it may be as you pre- 
dict—he is the finest looking man I ever saw—h« 
appears@o sensible—so modest—and glad was I to 
see him drag the ugly fellow out of doors.’ ‘Yes, 


hich I fear 


n talking 


says Soplua, 


my dear, and it was in our defence > for W 
*I heard the 


hous 


were contriving how to way- 


ith trouble.’ 


the corner of the 





‘and I thought they 


aid they will take , 


y him, and I am af his life 





‘Let us pray for his safety, and for a termination 

t our domestic troubles,’ said the mother, and kneel- 

1g down with her son and daughter by her side, 

he girl read the Evening Prayers fora Family, from 
the Church Common Prayer Book, and at the end 
her mother made a short extemporaneous prayer 
in behalf of the stranger, and as she closed her pe- 
titions, Sophia jronounced Amen, with such an un- 





usual emphasis, that she was somewhat frightened 


at the echo of her own voice in so loud a sound 


They arose from their humble posture, and at 
the same moment a rap was heard at the door, at 
ch they all started, and in comes, at the 





bov’s 
opening the door, the person for whom they had 
een addressing the Father of Mercies—the stran- 
ger, who had returned from the red mills 

‘We have just been conversing about you,’ says 


Mrs 


returned the stranger, 


Thompson. ‘Yes, and praying for me too,’ 


overheard a I 


‘which I 
ladies both blushed ; 


cheeks of 


ame up to the door.’ The 


for blushes will sometimes crimson th 








the purest devotional being, if they spring from th 
warmth of devotion itself, as the beams of the hea 
venly sun open and expand the buds of the mor gr 
ros * Yes, sir,’ rejoined the old lady, ‘ we were 
alarmed for your safety, a feeling grateful for th 
terest you seemed to take in our forlorn situation, 
t up our f le prayers for your success in 
vhate r laudable enterp you are engaged l 
thank you, madam,’ replied | ‘I can stay buta 
ment—where are those ruffians that I saw he 
rhe, nt towards the village, s and we tea 
t! 1 determ iL to injure you—] i tl 
will a k you from an ambuscad Never tea 
that,’ savs he, ‘lam well . for such fell 
l | mean tin mite \ ves with the | 
of het os? Sow i them rood: 
ind was off in a mon 
Chey looked from \ yut saw 
ept tl irks of { which his hoes 
truck from tl Donte ver wh i} our 
1 with a full gallop, t if > 1 
# his feet * Heave an ‘ 
tl rhe da iter looked pale, and faintly utt 
l, ‘Ll nope so 
During this time, t awyer had nt 
| and hired two mo I ‘ Ww 
ill five had planted t | n the 7 $ 
at r distances,t t t " 
al , dead liv i th t 
i yt I il I th y iL \ ul t 
Tt i . and ho t su a 
ylice in v, ashe wor ; 
to ¢ i s, that tranger Vv | 
} the t | 
It was ab k whe strang 
the log hut, and as he entered the pine woods LW 
ful black cloud hovered over the tops of the g 1 
pines, rendered visible by now and tl a flas] 
lightning, and beginning to wave briskly to and fi 
he ~usts of W i that began to roar am 
yranches, with claps of heavy bellowing thunde: 


He had proceeded litth than half way thre 


the woods, when he found his horse suddenly sto 
Pp l by two men seiz 
each side. He 


one, who fell, 


ng him by the bridle, « 

drew a pistol from his pock 

and knocked down the othe i 
the butt of his whip, as he put spurs to his hors« 
but had not gone but a few rods, when two musket 


were discharged at him, the ball from one went thro’ 





the top of his hat crown, and the other cut a button 


| 





from his vest, but did not injure him. At the same 
all the 


and with the butts of their muskets, laid his hors« 


instant, three sprang in the path before him, 


over the head, and so staggered him, that, with 


} 


the others behind, who had now come up, being 


recovered from their wounds, they succeeded afte 


a violent struggle in tearing the stranger from his 





horse, whohad discharged another pistol among them 
without much effect, and had fought most desp: 
rately with his heavy load | whip, and given sev 
ral of them severe contusions They mad hi 
their prisoner, pinioned his arms behind him, and 


led him in triumph to the village, where they s 
cured him under keepers until mornit 
CHAPTER IV 


return, for afew mome " »th 


‘ } } 


cottage. In th® thunder-storm which we have m 


tioned, the cottag 4 Mrs. Thompson was struck 
by lightning, and in a moment was in a blaze, and 


Mrs 


dead, a few steps from the door w 


on of rhompson was knocked down for 


out, as he was 


listening to the reports of the muskets in the woods 
lhe mother and daughter rushed shrieking fron 
he hor l f t which ar t! 
attent is ar th 1¢ lit « 
on ground. In this tth st all 
of tr 4 h t umes, and tl 
_ siete it | 
. . . most affl 
" :, ; a Ss 
ag ft I and n 
I : ‘ ] 
t] s | i 
I 
| ¢ el] 
l 
‘ . nN I ) 
if , In 
a 10 i OV a 
in al 4 ‘ luded tl 
t 1 stav. and the othe 
1 go t ‘ g ‘ t | left ti 
Sie t at ft village und went t 
| nh : a V an, awoke hin 
tron and cw is informe 
1 l¢ i! alled hi 
N iv harnessed to 
v ant servant sop 
into the carriage, not forgetting his medical apy 
| made all speed to the a ene of d l 
f l boy with some faint symp s of life, a 
application of the lancet, and ot mea 
" n to t re at By Ua JTCAA 


Here we shall 
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pay our respects to the unfortunate husband and pa- 
rent of this afflicted family. 

Mr. Thompson was one of those hapless beings, 
who possess a noble, generous, and feeling heart— 
a keen sensibility, and of course, warm attachments 
and strong antipathies. His natural genius was by 
no means contemptible, and although he had re- 
ceived what might be called a liberal education, 
vet he had not studied any of the learned profes- 
sions, and had not in his youth been accustomed to 
ny reguiar business. He had, however, served as 
a clerk in a respectable counting house, for a few 
months, and having some capital, though small, 
and being in good credit, he embarked in the mer- 
cantile business, married an amiable and highly ac- 
complished wife, the daughter of a broken down 
gentleman, and for a number of years acquired 
property, and, what is more valuable, acquired the 
reputation of an honest, intelligent, and humane ci- 
tizen. But meeting with some losses by fire, and 
having endorsed largely for his friends, fortune be- 
gan to look sour at him. His friend$ became insol- 
vent—he was called upon—and finally had to step 
payment. His creditors thronged around him lik 
*«ravening wolves.” Miserably calculated to sustain 








the shocks of adversity, he was driven almost to the 
vortex of desperation; and to heighten hiscalamities, 
the yellow fever entered his dwelling, and tore from 
his fond and frantic bosom three of his beloved off- 
spring, two sons and a daughter. 

He, however, after a long and painful struggle, 
succeeded in effecting what was deemed an honor- 
able compromise with his creditors, to whom he 
had given his name as security for his friends, and 
his other creditors accepted of what he could spare 
without distressing his family, and agreed to wait 
on him for the residue of their debts, until he could 
retrieve his losses in some measure, and conveni- 
ently pay them their demands. 

For this purpose, they advised him to remove in- 
to some new flourishing village in the country, and 
furnished him with a handsome assortment of goods. 
He did pretty well for two years, when unluckily 
purchasing a large amount of produce, which took 
a sudden fall, he again became involved, and meet- 
ing, about the same time, with other severe losses, 
he had to “give up the ship.” 

Tivingham, the lawyer, happened to be in N. York, 
when the news first arrived, and in order to get bu- 
siness, represented Mr. Thompson as a knave, who 
had. purposely stopped payment to defraud his cre- 
ditors. A numberof his creditors sent their demands 
to him to be prosecuted, and amongst the rest a 
Mr. Jackson,to whom Mr. Thompson owed more than 
all the others. On hearing the statement, however, 
of Mr Thompson, which was well authenticated, 
they had ordered Tivingham to withdraw his suits ; 
but before this reached him, so he said, he had tak- 
en judgment bonds of Thompson—entered them 
up, and had swept all his property from him, to the 
last cent, and confined his body in jail. 

He had been confined forsome months—had been 
sick, but was now on the recovery ; but still without 
hopes of release. His situation and that of his fami- 
ly was most deplorable, and he might very properly 
have uttered something like the following : 


Dark is the world—my sun gone down— 
No star of hope for me torise ! 





The face of all things wears a frown, 
Or on the earth, orin the skies! 


Go on—unpitying world—go on— 

Pour all your vengeance on my head, 
And when the cup’s last dregs are gone, 
I then shall have no more to dread. 


Long have I toiled to live—in vain— 
For life is nought, devoid of rest— 
Long struggled with the fiends of pain, 
To tear them from my tortured breast 


But like an arrow barbed and keen, 
Their fangs work deeper in my heart 
Atevery effort—every mean, 

The wound still feels augmented smart 





Why was I made—or why thus born 
The sport of every wayward gale *~— 
Launched on an ocean dark—forlorn— 
A leaky, shattered, crazy sail— 


Without a compass or a guide— 
Without a rudder in a storm— 
Without an anchor—where to ride— 
And chased by death in every form. 


No home—no haven where to steer- 
No chart—a sea without a shore— 

No life-buoy, light, or beacon near— 
No friends to weep when I’m no mor 





hus sang the son of sorrow—when 

A voice from heaven came whispering low— 
Place all thy hopes on ME—and then 

See earth and heaven with brightness glow 


J am the Sun of Righteousness, 
That chases every cloud away ; 
The gloomy horrors of distress 
Are changed to sparkling beams of da; 


Look up to ME—forsake the bark, 


And fearless tread the stormy wave— 


No longer grope in scenes so dark, 


For I alone have power to save 

The minister of the parish, a truly pious and be- 
nevolent man, had that afternoon been to visit him, 
and poured into his wounded soul the consolations 
of religious faith. He had attended him through 
all his sickness and troubles, but Mr. Thompson 
had never been so susceptible of pious resignation, 
as he had been onthat day. His foes (for Jet a man 
fall into trouble and he will always find enough rea 
dy and willing to believe the worst of him) had suc- 
ceeded so far against Mr. Thompson, as to deprive 
him the privilege of the yard, and to see him locked 
in close prison ; but the humanity of the jailor let 
him out on parole, and during his illness he had 
been very kindly treated by him in his own apart- 
ments. News was brought Mr. Thompson imme- 
diately on his family landing at the inn, as before 
mentioned, of the horrible disasters which had hap- 
pened, and he felt an agony unutterable until he saw 
them all yet alive, which was not long, for the boy 
had almost entirely recovered, and they soon sought 


and found the afflicted parent, The last st rok e of 


their miseries appeared now to be struck—yet they 
could not but rejoice and thank Heaven that their 
lives were spared. They were informed too, that 
Tivingham had taken a robber, and Sophia had a 
All 
were extremely anxious to hear the result. We 
must therefore return to the inn where we left the 
whole groupe. 


glance at him, and knew it to be the stranger. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 














THE MIRROR. 
FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
THE TEA TABLE. 
**Well, sir, I can take care of myself,” said Julia 











Pellew, to her husband, as they were taking thei: 
tea together in their little parlor, one delightfu 
summer afternoon. Justat that moment, and whil 
the words were yet on her tongue, the door open 
ed and Miss Polly Gaw entered the room, on one 
of her flying afternoon visits. Julia could not 
avoid coloring up a little at this sudden intrusion 

for this young lady’s visits were always intrusiy 

and Miss Gaw evidently saw, or suspected, she had 

dropped in at a moment when her company was & 


not the most desirable. However, she got herself z 
seated, and entertained her good neighbor with E 


history of the home concerns of every family in th 


neighborhood about three hours long. Ther 
was aminute and detailed account of Mrs. D 
party, with a list of all who were not invited, amo 


them she was most carefulto remind Julia that sh 


was onc then the progress of the courtsh ps 


the « the domestic squabbles of her ac 
ek; the m 
Appl 


betokening approaching union with th 


ountry ; 
quaintances ; the scandals of the ws 


tions of the old widower who lived. on th 


by farm, 








squire’s daughter; who were jealous thereat; and 
| a hundred other topics, equally interesting and pro 
fitable, were all sprea ! out on the carpet 
Mr. Pellew had made his escape soon from t 
tabl und Miss Polly did not fail to omment lare 
ly on e Sa “4 List A \ iusbands, insisting 
that they were as restiess and unhappy in the ma 
1a ar scar Luy and inst cing ho 
Fay, a ming, and spruce, vy imn ately b 
come, on losing their vy s; kindly I st sym 
pathetically a If you were to drop off ; 
dear Julia, Mr. P would, in ten day t se: 
most gallant anc eable man in the village 
After nyoving herself, and ent rtaining Julia thr 











delightfully until it began to grow late, she gat! 


ed up don, to make a call 


er knitting and sallic 
two more before shx 
Mr. and Mrs 


married 


went home. 
Pellew were both young, had 


but about a year, and were mutually as 


happy in their union as love and virtue and sim la 
He wa 


ith industry 


tastes and dispositions could make them 
engaged in a business, which, w 
good management, yielded him a genteel living ; 
he had embarked in it, however, with a capital « 
his own; but Julia had a considerable amount ot 
property, which, though the principal was not un 
der her control, was a basis upon which her husband 
was enabled to gain the credit necessary in his 
siness, and he had done so. This amiable fa 
had numerous relatives and acquaintances—vw 
looked upon by the good and sensible part of th: 
neighborhood as patterns of virtue, and were much 
beloved and admired. 

The visit of their friend, Miss Polly, was forgot 
ten ina day or two, but things began before lon; 


to wear rather a strange aspect. Time after tir 


Mrs. Pellew observed, that her visitors, who b« 





to be much more numerous than before, put on long 
faces, and ina condoling strain lectured on the trial: 





of the marriage state, the necessity of forbearance 


t 
t 
} 









inci ‘ 4 
and of the exercise of christian patience, mingle¢ 





ne 
























ea ———— —_—__— 


with sundry hints about the sovereign rights of the 
sex, and the best methods of managing unruly hus- 
bands, with now and then a kind of half expressed 
sympathetic pity for her. She could not, for her 
life, understand what all this meant, and attributed 
it to every cause but the right one. 

Nor was Mr. Pellew to escape this new and to him 
current of feeling 


unaccountable chanre of the 


among his neighbors, towards him. The first symp- 


tom he saw was a coldness and shyne ss on the part 


of his wife’s relatives, some of them even refusing 


Acq uUaln- 


to speak to him 


¢ 


The female part of his 


ance scolded at him. Day by d things grew 


worse—at last his creditors began to push—he was 


alarmed ; he had never before been asked for mo- 


ney; his credit had been perfect ; he wondered, 


and waited the issue ; it came in half a dozen prose- 


itions, judgments, and executions 
to rouse up As thes 


y 1 } 
appe ured’ to be 


{t was now time things 


were in progress, he 1, utter sur- 


prise, and to view them with perfect incredulity, 
ot being willing to believe, scar« ly, the evidence 
of his senses. Now he demanded the cause of this 
strange treatment, and with some difficulty he as 
‘tained that it arose from t! inha separatio 
y to tak " betw i! ia $; wit an 
fr cruel manner in which h iad used h 
He demanded the author of that story, and was re 
ferred ld gentl an wh ’ id his inform- 
Phe old man gave his wifte— rneigh 
{ ancl so A 4 iced down, 
5 les eve! Ss », I i it un » 
Miss Polly Gaw—sl ad afl | that she ove 
heard Mr. Pell und his wit g l a violent 
" ,a la dis t a on he 
at. she 1 h 
Mr. Pellew 1 hit upon an expedient to bring 
Matters to a close at once. He invite ill such of 
his an wife’s elstives, his eighbors, hiis cre hi 
rs, kc. as were within his reach, to m at h 
mise, on business of the utmost importance.— 


About twenty assembled, among them Miss Gaw, 


ing half a dozen of thi principal mouth-} es in 
village lie then stated to them his business— 
counted t stories he had heard—traced them 
d to the re and den | of Miss Polly 
her reasons for th port she had raised. Corner- 
Lup so ‘ tedly and suddenly, she candidly 
ynfessed that the only foundation for what she had 


that on the afternoon she paid her visit first 
rentioned, she had heard as sl 
ew say, ** Well, sir, I can take ca 
And she wished to know if Julia Pellew 


Julia re ple d she would not—she had 


! re of myself.” 
would deny 
} 


this yarba- 


ued a pair of fine quails for her husband’s supper, 
and had been helping him to a choice bit—he had 


pre ssed her to kee p it he rself, saying she was too 


kind; and she @id, on the occasion, utter the offen- 


1 = inl . , P99 
ll, sir, [can take care of myself. 


eeded. Miss Gaw 


an out of the room like a woman who had lost her 


sive words, ** W¢ 


A burst of astonishment suc« 


d the congratu- 


and though 


senses. The worthy couple receive 


honest fools pres 


lations of all the | 


the knaves shook their heads, and pretended to be 
. 


grace that but half concealed their sorrow. There- 


ifter, not a syllable was ever lisped about the before 


much talked of separation. 
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But thus it is, gentle reader, that one half of the 
tea table stories originate, and who would think | 
there were still as many ready to believe and trum- 
pet them about, as there were in Alesbury in Polly 


Gaw’s time’ 
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The length of the selected articles for this num- 
ber, has excluded some communications. But we 
think the reader will find remuneration in a perusal 
ind other matters 


of the tale which is continued, 


which diversify our columns. We trust we have no 
gossips among our readers ; but if we have, we ven- 


ture to say, a peep into “Tue Mrrror,” will in 


some measure prove of service to them. The mot 
tification which Miss Rolly Gaw experienced, by in 
dulging in her news-bearing propensity, may be 
saved to many, if they will only take the trouble to 
hear accurately before they speak. Zeno said— 
“* For 


tongue—that we should hear much and speak but 


this reason we have two ¢ ins, and but one 


litth 
iE 


The following beautiful description is 


| from an article in Knight’s Quarterly Ma- 


gazine, a Lendon periodical publication, 
which is graced by the compositions of 


| the celebrated Thomas Moore: 


1e entered, Mrs. Pel- | 


“The most beautiful object in the world, 
it will be allowed, is a beautiful woman. 
But who that can analyze his feelings, is 
not sensible that she owes her fascination 
less to grace of outline and delicacy of 
color, than to a thousand associations 
which, often unperceived by ourselves, 
connect those qualities with the source 
of our existence, with the 
of our infancy, with the passions of out 
youth, with the hopes of our age, 
elegance, with vivacity, with tenderness, 
with the strongest of natural instincts 
with the dearest of social ties 


iourishment 


with 


—<{— 
SUFFERINGS OF THE GREEKS 
The March num f the New Monthly Ma 
zine contains som iterest rer k { t ! 
ler, who had visited Constantinopl the tollow 
ing extracts from them will show th ature 


( 4 Ities inflicted updh the unfortunate Greeks 
their Turkish masters 

“ The utter desolation of the unhappy 
Greeks forces itself on one’s notice every 
day. The spacious quarter of the Fanal, 
entirely inhabited by them, is now nearly 
deserted. The animating spectacle which 
the Bosphorus often presented at evening, 
of their pleasure-boats, filled with Greek 
beauty and gaiety, bas quite disappeared. 


| Two fine palaces, which stood at the wa- 


| ter’s edge, were inhabited by two bro- 


mighty glad the truth had come out, it was with a | 


thers, who held financial situations under 
the government. Being suspected, their 
heads were cut off on the same day; and 
their palaces, as we sailed by them, were 
forsaken. The sweet-shaded scenes around 
the hamlets and cottages on the shore, 
where this once happy people delighted 
to dance in groups to the mandoline, and 





& 


| * Take her, signior,”’ 





~ 


sing the songs of their native land, are 
now mute. At times, in walking along 
the Bosphorus, you may meet some 


wretched Greek flying from his pursuers, 


| or see some murdered body floating near 


the shore. I mingled one day in a group 
of the lowest Turks, who were gazing on 
the corpse of one of their victims with an 
appearance of great satisfaction. One of 
them took hold of the body with a hook 
to throw it into the sea, but another wretch 
instantly stepped forward, and stripped it 
first of all its clothing, when it was cast 
naked into the water. On visiting a fine 
khan, near the Fanal, which was frequent 

ed by the rich Greek merchants, not a be 

ing was to be seen, save two Persian mer 

chants, seated smoking in the open area, 
with pale features, and their long beards 
dyed black. Much of the effects of the 
captive or slain proprietors still remain- 
ed in the apartments 

What tales of blood might be told of 
this war of extermination! Just before 
our landing at the town of the Darda- 
nelles, a large village on the opposite 
shore was attacked at night by a body of 
Turkish soldiers, and men, women, and 
children put to the sword, to the amount 
of several hundreds. 

In the cruel evacuation of Parga, when 
its poor people knew not where to find 
an asylum, and each family had a distress 
all its own, a father and mother (I knew 
the circumstance well) offered an English 
officer their only and beautiful daughter 
they said, “from 
her from Ali 
with kindness, 
vith you.”’ The young 
him, but her pa 

P Here, s¢ 


said to be 


the around, save 
Pacha, her 
and she shall live 
Greek still resides with 


misery 


treat always 


rents m¢ 
parations like this might be 
mild, compared to some scenes where 
butchered the 
borne 


st probably peris! 





the parents were before 


eyes of their children, who 
{ the pleasures of the captors. 


way Gl ne l 
the first massacre in 


were 


At Smyrna, alter 
the streets, the Greeks shut themselves 
up in their houses, but several times they 

Hav 
lear of 
board 
their families, to gain some neutral ves 
selin the harvor. The Turkish soldiers 
quickly gathered on the beach, and kept 
up a fire of musquetry oa them. It was 
sad to hear the cries from the boats, and 
see the poor fugitives dropping, as the 
bullets struck them. 


made attempts to escape in boats 
] 


watched 


ing that the shore was 


the enemy, they hurried on with 


After I left Smyrna, a singular circum 
stance occurred to an intimate friend and 
fellow traveller, who chanced to spend a 
short time there. He was sitting in his 
apartment in the hotel one day, when a 
young and respectable Greek woman en- 
iered, and threw herself at his feet, weep- 
ing bitterly. She implored him to save 
her life, and procure her escape. Her 
friends had been sacrificed, and there was 
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no one she could trust in; and the dread 
of being every moment discovered by the 
Turks was insupportable. There was no 
listening to this in vain. He generously 
sought for her an asylum under English 
protection, and in a few days procured 
her a passage in a vessel sailing for 





Greece, where she was sure to find friends; 
and presented her with a supply of mo- 
ney.” 
—— a— 
A HEROINE. 


Persons who read the public papers | 


will remember, that Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, an English woman, made herself, 
either by her beauty or her skill, Chief of 
a tribe of Arabs, in the deserts of Syria, 
over whom she reigned with absolute 
power. News has lately been received of 
this extraordinary woman, whose family, 
rich and powerful, have vainly endeavored 
to entice her back to Europe. Captains 
Irby and Mangles were charged to carry 
her some books and letters, and with this 
intention repaired from Jaffa, which is in 
the interior, to the place of her residence, 
the old monastery Mar Elias Alza, situa- 
ted a league and a half from Saide. There 
they heard that this sovereign was gone 
to Jeba, in the middle of the mountains. 
The two Englishmen sent ber the letters 
and books with which they were charged, 
and at the same time requested permis- 
sion to pay their respects to her person- 
ally; but she replied, that she had laid it 
down as a law, never to suffer an English- 
man nearher. The two captains were 
informed that she was generally dressed 
like a Turk; that the people adored her, 
and were never satiated with talking of 
her beauty and magnanimity.—[ Peris p. 
We never hear of this singular female, 
except through the French papers. On 
reference tothe Mercury of May 31, 1816, 
we find the first mention of her, which we 
copied from the French journals. Lady 
Hester Stanhope is there described as the 
niece, friend, and intimate companion of 
the late Mr. Pitt, after whose death she 
formed the project of travelling in the 
Levant. She yisited Malta and Constan- 
tinople, and was shipwrecked in her voy- 
age to Palestine. She was rescued, and 
conyeyed to Syria, after which she tra- 
velled in all directions, accompanied by 
our countryman Bruce, who aided in the 
escape of Lavalette. The same account 
adds, that, after innumerable adventures, 
she was then at the head of some tribes 
of Badouin Arabs, whe regarded her as 
a being of a superior order. This was 
the substance of the French accounts of 
our fair countrywoman in 1816, to which, 
together with the more recent intelli- 
gence from Paris, our readers may attach 
what credit they deem it deserving of. 
[Liverpool Mercury. 
—— = 
Nothing will ever be attempted ifall pos- 
sible objections must first be overcome. 





POETRY. 














The following is a translation from an ancient Spa- 
nish Poem, which (says the Edinburg Review) is 
surpassed by nothing which we are acquainted with 
in the Spanish Language, except the Odes of Luis 
de Leon : 

O ! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, with its glories glides away, 
And the stern footstep of decay 
Comes stealing on. 


How pleasure, like the passing wind, 
Blows by, and leaves us nought behind, 
But grief at last ; 
How still our present happiness 
Seems to the way ward fancy, less 
Than what is past. 


And while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our flying minutes glide 
Away so fast ; 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream of joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 

No, happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day ; 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shall delight, 
Like them decay 


Our lives like hasting streams must be. 
That into one engulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall ; 
The Sea of Death, whose waves roll] on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’lets glide 
To that sad wave ; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by sid 
Within the grave. 
° . * ° 


* * 


Our birth is but a starting place, 

Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal 

There ail our steps at last 

Chat path alone of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 
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Say then how poor and little worth, 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, 
That lure us here ; 
Dreams of asleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear. 


Long ere the damps of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Hath passed away ; 
Youth smiledand all was heavenly fair, 
Age came and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


Where are the strength that mock’d decay, 
The step that rose so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone "— 
The strength is gone, the — is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and wo 
When age comes on, 





FORGET ME NOT. 
There is a flowet that oft unheeded grows, 
Amidst the splendor of the summer’s ray, 
And though the simple flower no sweets disclose, 
Yet will it tell thee all I wish to say ; 
And when we’re parted by the foaming sea, 
And thouart heedless what may be my lot, 
¥'ll send this flower, a messenger to thee, 
And it shall gently whisper thus, ‘ Forget me not.’ 


| Smarting from fate’s deep lash—than a long ag 
| However calm, and free from turbulence, 

| Bereft of these most high capacities 

| Nor vainly have I nursed them ; 


THE MOURNER. 
BY MRS. ROSCOE, OF LIVERPOOL. 






She flung her white arms round him. “ Thou artall 

That this poor heart can cling to, yet I fee! 

That I am rich in blessings ; and the tear 

Of this most bitter moment still is mingled 

With a strange joy. Reposing on thy heart 

1 hear the blasts of fortune sweeping by, 

As a babe lists to music,—weondering, 

But notaffrighted. In the darkest hour 

Thy smile is brightest ; and whenI am wretc! 
Then am I most beloved. In hours like this 

The soul’s resources rise, and all its strength 
Bounds into being. I would rather live 
With all my faculties thus wakened round 
Of hopes and fears, and joys, and sympat! 
A few short moments, e’en with every fee 
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An impulse ev’n in suffering ; and so pure 

Rise the eternal hopes, call’d by the anguish 

Of a world-wearied spirit, with such light 

They rush before me, like a sunny ray, 

Piercing the dark shades of my clouded thougt 
That for such high and holy consolations, 

i welcome misery ; and I know thy heart 
Hath the same bless’d anchor. In heaven-ward ho; 
We drank the cup of youthful happiness ; 


is 


And now when sorrow shades our early promis 
In heaven-ward trust we comfort one anoth 
—_<——— 


FOR THE GARLAND 
rhe dew falls fast upon the green 


rhe * 


queen of the silver bow”? lo 


ks 
Ihe smallest cloud cannot be seen, 

So bright and so lovely is the night 
But who is that maid with the voice of w 


it 


W 












h uplift hands and tear-dim eves, 
Who over the hills and dales will go, i 
When the sun has set till the sun does ri | ae 
Tis the n-hearted, simple Sue, Re 
Who foolishly trusted the honor of one, ee 
For she gave him her love, and he r poor heart Z 
Bu s then that hersorrowsand tears begu oa 
He slighted her love, he rejoiced tn her pair 4 
With triumph he knew that her heart was 2 
own; . 
And when she would weep, he wept not again— . 
For he was a cold and a heartless on 2 


He has gone far away, the 
And ne’er shall his footsteps re 
And soon will he hear that the sufferer’s 
And has gone to her grave, and will 1 


traitor has fled, 


visit this gree 





seen 


Poor simple Sue of the broken heart, 

Too late you learned that man can betray 
And now you find that despair’s keen smart, 
Shall ne’er from thy bosom be taken aw 
e wanders alone to the cold green graves, 
Where lonely the restless spirit stalks, 
And there with herself she madly raves, 

Or to the fleeting spirit talks. 


) 


Farewel ! May thy spirit soon rest 
With those whom you nightly visit and love, 

And there may you soon be a welcome guest, 
And dwell in the mansions of Heaven abov: 

SEPTEMBER 


poor Sue 


SHEPHERDSTOWN. 
—=a 
HONORABLE SERVICE. 
if one have served thee, tell the deed to many, 
Hast thou served many, tell it not to any. 








The world is but an opera show, 
We come, look round, and then—we 60. 





